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ABSTRACT 
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status; temporal dimensions; and mechanisin of injury. It is noted 
that most of the 797 reported suicides were among farmers (N=589)^ 
with very few reported suicides of farm women , farm workers^ or 
children and adolescents, and that death resulting from firearms led 
all me tho^'^s involved in suicides among farm residents regardless of 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Public attention has recently focused on the plight of faritt 
and ranch residents who have experienced profound economic change 
in the 1980's. This attention has several facets, one of which 
is the status of mental health thought to be associated with such 
change. 

In iate 1985 tha state public health departments d£ North 
Dakota and Minnesota were queried about changes in suicide rates 
among farmers^ Responding to such inquiry required fielding a 
study which spanned several years, several state jurisdictions, 
and several stages since suicide is typically a rare event. 
Accordingly^ the years chosen for this surveillance began in 1980 
and ended in 1985; The five states contributing data to this 
study included Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota^ South Dakota^ 
and Wisconsin. The study was divided into three stages. The 
first stage involved identification of suicide cases and an 
initial analysis of their cause. The second and third stages 
represent future work and involve detailed analysis of the causes 
of these suicide deaths. 

A^AA^l^^fis which occurred within the surveillance period 
constituted the universe, subsequently only those cases whose 
death was classified on the death certificate as "suicide" or 
undetermined" and which involved victims who resided bh farms o'- 
ranches were retained. jFqur populations residing oji farms or 
ranches were defined "at risk" for suicide: farmers^ farm women, 
farm workers and children and adolescents. "Hobby farmers" and 
those defined by the U.S. Census Bureau as "other operators" were 
excluded since the number of reported suicides was too few to 
permit meaningful analysis. 

The rate of suicide among farmers varied from 41 events per 
188,800 farmers at risk across the five states to 58 events per 
188,800 farmers. The rates for farm workers and farm women were 
much lower across the surveillanc:e period, 3-5 events and 1-2 
events per 108,000 respectively. These rates stand in contrast 
to othe-r observed suicide rates among adult white male 
populations of 31 events per 100,000 people in 1980 and among 
adult white females of 8 events per 100,000 people. Almost all 
farmers, farm workers, and children and adolescents who resided 
on farms and who committed suicide were male and white. The 
typical farmer at risk of suicide was 63 years of age, a farm 
woman at risk was typically 47 years of age, a farm worker 37 
years of age, and an adolescent's median age of death resultinq 
from suicide was 18 years. 



Wisconsin and Montana reported prbpor tibhately more deaths 
to farmers resulting from suicide; Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota fewer deaths. Almost one half bf these victims were 
""^^^i--^^' 32 percent had never married. More married wbmen who 
resided on farms committed suicide than unmarried women. There 
was an even balance in married and unmarried status between farm 
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workers who were suicide victims^ while most adolescent victims 
were never married. 



Little seasonal variation in month of death was observed 
among farn»ers or farm worker s^ however th^e first quarter of the 
calendar year held 30 percent or more of all events occurring 
among children and adolescents^ and the second quarter held 35 
percent of all events occurring among far m women. Thirty-two 
percent of all suicides which occurred to farmers happened on 
Sunda^^ and Wednesday^ 46 of all events among farm wdmeh 

occurred on Friday and Satu^day^^^ 3 percent of all events which 
occurred to farm workers happened on Monday and Tuesday (although 
Saturday held the greatest proportion of a single day) ^ and 53 
percent of ail adolescent victims suffered death during Friday 
through Sunday^ 

The greatest concentration of suicide events among farmers 
was reported to have occurred between 9:00 a.m. aad noon of a 
typical day. This was also true for farm women^ however the 
interyal between 6:00 p.m. and 9:00 p^^m. held just as many 
events. The interval beginning at midnight held numerous events 
occurring to farm workers, as did the interval from 9:00 a.m. to 
12 noon. The observed pattern among adolescents was markedly 
different . 23 percent of all events occurred between 

midnight and 6:00 a.m. 

Deat^h resulting from firearms led ail methods involved in 
suicide death amon^ the^e victims r egar^diess of occupational 
cohort. Gassing and hanging were a distant second as methods 
employed by^ victims^ Some deaths resulted from drownings and 
ingestion of drugs. 

This is the first phase of the plaaned three study phases^ 
As a first phase it cannot answer the full range of questions 
attached to complex phenomena of this type. Accordingly, the 
five state public health departments ar e recdmmending use of 
outside funding in order to pursue other scientific inquiry which 
possess as a goal the discovery of significant etiology 
underlying suicide cunqng those residing on farms and ranches in 
the North Central region of the United States. 



INTRODUCTION 



The farm economy in the United States is reportedly at its 

lowest jjqint i^n^ more than half a century. The economic toll on 
the farming commanity can readily be seen through a risijig number 
of farmers unable to meet their loan payme^nts^r an increasing 
number of farm foreclosures and a net migration of people from 
farming areas. __ A recent U.Si Agriculture Department survey 
indicated that 31 percent of commercial farms are economically 
threatened^ a level not matched since tJie Great Depressioh.i 
Speculation has unfolded about the toll on mental health of 
those farm families directly involved in this ecbnbmiccrises. 
One indicator of the state_ of mental anguish of people facing a 
chronic economic crisis is the s and its change over 

time -an indicator which suggests intervention if elevated rates 
are uncovered. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATORB 

To the present time^ a firm definition of suicide has not 
been agreed upon by the medical^ legal, behavioral science^ 
administrative or religious communities^ The number o£ suicides 
specified in thh national vi tal statistics reflects the 
judgments and prof essibnal opinions of coroners, physicians and 
medical examiners who certify the medical/legal cause of death oh 
the death cer tif icate.2 To these medical professionals^ suicide 
is one of five j>ossible modes of death; the other categories are 
"natural"^ ••accidental" and "homicidal". When there is a 
question as to the mode of death, the death is recorded as 
"undetermined". The lack of a mutually acceptable definition for 
the modes of deatji may lead to confusion and differences in the 
final interpretation of findings from one locale to anojiher^ 
Many factors, including the qua! if^ica t ions of the certifying 
officers, the performance and/or comprehensiveness of an autopsy, 
and the availability of family or close friends for interview (s) 
affect the final classification. Currently, there is little 
standardization of these factors among the states. 3 In the 
present study all events wer e ihcluded whf.*re coroners, medical 
examiners or physicians classified the case as suicide. 

Under-^vr^por ting of suicides in various national statistics 

is well recognized. 3 r4, 5 Some researcher s suggest that the 

majority of cases aJ.located to the "undetermined" c are 
questionable suicideSn^S Cer tain categor_ies of "accidents" also 
are believed to contain a significantly high proportion of 
suicidejs^ and possibly visa versa, although the latter is less 
likely. 

Suicide was the tenth leading cause of death in the United 
States in 1980. Nationally, approximately 27,000 persons took 
their own lives in 1980,^with males accounting for nearly three- 
fourths of these deaths.^'-^ 

It is well known that suicide does not occur evenly across 
all groups in the population. Disproportionately high rates of 
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suicide _ have been dbcumenl ed among inales>3r8r9rl0rll whites and 
Native Ainer icanSi2r3 r the unemployed^l'^rlS and young adults and 
the elderly. 2r3r8ri0rl4 Wilkinson and Israelii acknowledge the 
vulnerability of these groups to suicide^ but they also point out 
that pppulatidh cdmpdsition affects the social interaction and 
th e economic^ standing of a cdmmuni ty ^ and that these patterns 
themselves may^ affect the suicide rates. Economic business 
cycles and fiuctuations in suicide ^^tes have been the fdcus of a 
number of empirical stadJ.eSr^^'^^'^^ _howeyer there are few 
findings regarding which demographic groups within different 
eciDiiomic climates may be exhibiting changes in their 
vulnerability to suicide. 

Intentional self-destruction has been identified as ab 
indicator of the quality of social relations in a communityi^' 
Marital and family breakddwns^ physical and mental, disorder s^ 
alcoholism, empldyment change and other significant "life events" 
are examples of disruptidns in social relations. At the national 
level the highest suicide rates since 1900 dccurred in 1932, 
during the great economic depression. The rate of suicides in 
the United States at that time was 17. 4 per 100,000; the lowest 
rate was recorded in 195 100^000). Fredericks suggests 

that a significant contribution to this decline may have been the 
fact that the fifties were the so-called "Golden Years" of mental 
health resulting from flourishing interest in its efficacy. 

BrennerlS first provided evidence for a Relationship between 
ecdnomic depression and social mortality patterns, including 
suicide. Subsequently, WassermanlS substantiated his conclusion 
that the national economy is inversely related to national 
suicide rates. In particular, Wasserman reported that it is 
essential td determine the mechanisms that lead to this change 
and to determine what social groups are most influenced by these 
economic changes. 

Other _studies on the relation economic business 

cycles and suicide rates have ijivestigated unempolyment rates^° 
and unemployment dur at ionlS as measures of economic downturn and 
pre£?ictbrs of stressful llf e-eveii ts^ There is no literature 
explocing direct financial loss such as bankruptcy or the loss of 
a family inheritance as measures associated with economic 
hardships and stressful life-events. 

The diff er ing patterns of economic and social interaction 
between me tropdlitari and rural areas have been examined in 
relation to suicide trends. It is generally reported that 
suicide rates are highest in large cities^ with small urban and 
rural areas experiencing lower rates. 2, 3 Some studies on more 
narrowly def ined geographic areas„ however, have repdrted 
instances of higher rural ratesl0rl9 but these studies do not 
examine the different 3Conomic circumstances of metropolitan and 
rural regions. 

A?iong the studies which have examined trends in suici^ 
rates in rural communities, few have explored the occupational 
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divisions within those . cbmmuhities or the economic cycles that 
may be playinga significant role in social interaction patterns. 
Ona study^ conducted for the period 1945 to 1949 on saicj.de cases 
in Michigan, i9 did look at the occupational group "farmers" and 
found that they experienced suicide rates almost twice as high as 
those of service workers who had the second highest rate at that 
time._ For the jnirpose of shedding light on _the current suicide 
risk for farmers, this particular study suffers from the fact 
that it refers to a time ^er iod almost 40 years ago, and as noted 
by the authors, the frequency of suicide among farmers was small 
and thus any interpretation of the findings must be treated with 
caution. 

A more recent study conducted, in a rural region in New South 
Wales, Australia^ which ejcamineid the occupational groups of 
persons who coitiniitted suicide, 12 found that among women there was 
a disproportionately high incidence of suicides among those in 
"domestic duties" and, overall^ the unemployed were at greatest 
risk of suicide. This study did not single out farmers as an 
occupational group, or determine the farm-relatedness of other 
occupationai groups, and thus we do not know whether the elevated 
rates among the^jinemployed or those engaged in domestic duties 
were farm-related. 

Based on the paucity of repor ted jliridings in the area of 
farm-related suicides and the cur rent downturn in the farm 
economy^ the time appears appropriate for furthering our 
understanding of these events. 

STUDY OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of this epidemiological investigation were 

to : 

" Document the incidence of suicides among farmers, their 
families and farm laborers across the surveillance period 
(1980-1985) ; 

- Develop and document a "case-finding" protocol for analysis of 
rare death events o:^currihg in a population; 

- Explore (1) the preponderance of selected variables related to 
suicide, e.g., age, sox, race, nLarital status, temporal 
dimensions and type of injury, and (2) the rela tionsh ip (s) 
which appear to exist among thie variables, using an 
epidemiologic structure for the ainalysis; and 

- Create a "data archive" which could support further analysis^ 
including, for example, a case control (retrospect ive) s^udy^ 
an ecoiog icai analj^si s , and a gLr bspec t i ve surveillance 
component for data_years 1986-1989. This archive is very 
important since death certificates contain little or no data 
about specific causes for suicide. _ For example? they do not 
provide data about socioeconomic status, family structure? or 
relevant histories of chemical substance use or abuse, mental 
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illness or use of medical and/or mental health care. 

It was hoped that this analysis would contr ibate to a more 

realistic identification of potential strategies for prevention 
of these events in the future. 

Computerized death certificate files were accessed in each 
of the five states comprising this study^* Data relevant to ail 
resident events that occurred from 198Q through 1085 constituted 
the or iginal universe; subs.equehtly^ only those cases whose death 
was classified on the dea th cer t if icate as "suicide" or 
"undetermined" were retaihed. Of these events^ only those cases 
which matched one of the following criteria were included in this 
investigation: ^' - 

1. Occupa tj.6n was listed as "farmer''^ "farm laborer"^ 
ore lass i f i ed as " ag r i c u 1 1 u r e " or "farm." This 
definj. t ion typically includes occupa tional_ ti tles 
directly associated w^th f ar m en terj>r ises such^ as 
farming and ranching but excludes fur ranching or pelt 
f ar jh ing ^ Ibgg ihg I, aquaculture, or truck farming^ 
Analyses Included dual occupations as long as farming 
was listed as one of the occupations (without regard to 
order of listing) . 

2. Occupation was listed as "housewife"^ "homemaker"^ etc.^ 
and her homemaking was based with a farm enterprise. 

3. The person was younger than 20 years of age^ had 
"student" or "^unemploj^ed" listed as the occupation and 
he/she was directly connected to a farm enterprise. 

4. The person was 20 year s^ of age or older^ had occupation 
listed as "none" r _ "unemployed" or "unknown'% yet his/her 
occupational state was in fact directly linked to a farm 
enterprise. 

Typically^ cases which matched criteria 2^ 3 and 4 or whose 
occupation appeared ambiguous had to be queried. In addition^ 
queries were initiated when missing data were encountered 
anywhere on the death certificate. Field queries were initiated 
in the following sequential ordter: 

i. Those cases where the residential address could possibly 
be that of a JEarm^p or whose occupation was unstated^ 
ambiguous c^r otherwise unclear ^ or whose '^linkage" to a 
farm enter pr ise by virtue of family^ status required 
clar if ication were selected for additional followback. 
All followback was conducted by letter and phone 



* The five states w^re: Minnesota^ Montana^ North Dakota^ 
South Dakota^ and Wisconsin. 
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queries. 



2. The attending jJhysician, medical exami or coroner 
was queried and asked to provide the additional data (in 
North Dakota this first contact was directed toward 
morticians) , 

3. If no response was elicited, or missing data were still 
encountered, subsequent followup was also initiated with 
morticians and/or county sheriffs. 

Deaths to residents which occurred out-of-state were 
followed and reievant residential data were obtained through an 
interstate reciprocity agreement. 

Because the population at risk of suicide must be connected 
to a farming enterprise, calculation of the state-specific 
denominator s required expiici t estimation methodology. 
Accordingly, consultation from the Economic Research Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture was sought. This consultative 
process yielded a procedure whereby the population of farmers at 
risk was estimated for each year of the Surveillance Period. 
Calculation of the estimates required use of data from both the 
1978 and_1982 Census of Agr icultur e^O , 21 and regression lines 
were fitted to these data._ _ Linear extrapolation was then used to 
project trends through 1985^ In like manner, the estimates of 
farm laborers and farms were also developed. Estimates of the 
number of farm wiyes in each of the five states were generated 
using established female to^ male ratios observed in other cross- 
sectional survey activity. 22 

After all case data were obtained, univariate aixalysis was 
conducted utjiliatng the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS). 23 A cluster analysis was also i)erfo4r;ned in 
order to attempt to identify a typology of suicide cases. 

In general, an epidemiological model that considers the 

interaction of the host (or individual) , the agent , which is 
transmitted by a AmhioXe or vector , and the environment , provided 
a framework for this investigation. ~ 

Host variables typically include age, sex^ genetic^ 
cultural, mental, and physical characteristics. Selected host 
variables relevant to suicides were addressed. 

Agents associated with suicides may include chemical, 
thermal, mechanical, or electrical energy. Mechanical energy, as 
an example, is the agent involved in firearm deaths. 
Transmission of this energy is facilitated by the vehicle. As 
opposed to a vector associated with illness, an examj>le of a 
vehicle associated with suicides in f irea,rm deaths is the 
bullet— generated by the gun. Consideration of the vector or 
vehicle IS especially important, since preventive measures are 
often directed most successfully against the vehicles and vectors 
rather than against the physical or chemical agents they 
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transmits 

Conditions within the ehyirdhmeht are. an important part of 
the total models Included could be temporal- factors (months time 
of day ^ etc.)r commodity price cycles^ federal farm policy 
shifts^ etc. Interactions of the host and agent within the 
environment determine the final outcome — in this case^ suicides. 

The^ folio w ing data elements were inciuded on the death 
certificate in each of the five states and cons ti tu ted the 
variables relevant to this phase of the investigation: 

a) Sex of deceased 

b) Age of deceased 

c) Cause bf death (suicide or undetermined) 

d) Type of injury that caused the death (IGD "E 
cbdes'^J 

e) Marital status 

f ) Month iri Which injury occurred 

g) Day on Which injury occurred 

h) Time of day that injury occurred 

i) bccupatidn of deceased 

The analytic limitations of this data set are recognized. 
For exampier data per taining to soc iq-^ec^onomic status^ commodity 
price cyciesr climatic variations across growing seasons^ fa.raiiy 
.^tructure^ h^istqri^s of substance use or abuse^ mental illness, 
use of medical and/or mental health care, or debt status of the 
farm operation are hot ihcluded. Gbntpletion of this initial 
p>hase bf ahaiysis was,^ however, essential in order to permit ah 
appropriately focused second and third phase to occur . . . 
phases during which data cited above would be collected and 
analyzed. 
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8BSU&TS 

^ ^jEotai of 797 suicides Were reported to have bccurr^ 
residents of farms and rahclves within the states of Minnesota^ 
Montana^ North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. fable 1 
indicates suicides among farmers accounted for most events; all 
other events occurring to farm residents were proportionately 
few. 

Table 1_ 

Suicides Occurring to Farm Residents 
by Occupational Statusj^ 
All Study States, 1980-1985 



Total Suicides Reported % of Tatal 

Parmer 589 . 74% 

Farm Worker 100 13% 

Farm Women 43 5% 

Student 42 5% 

Dual Occupation Farmer^- 17 2% 

Hobby Farmer 2 

1% 

Other 4 



) 



Total 797 



^ Defined as operating ah identifiable farm, typically 80+ 
acres, and also working in another occupational setting. 

SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

SOICIDB ^MbNG FARMERS 



Figure 1 depicts change in the rate of suicide among farmers 
within tire five states across the surveillance period of 1980- 
1985. The rate peaked in 1982 at 57.5 events per_ 100^000 farmers 
at risk, receding to 41 events per 100,000 farmers by the end of 
the surveillance period in 1985. In coihparisoh, the rate of 
suicide for farm workers was much lower during the surveillance 
period, varying from 3 events per 100,000 workers in 1980 to 5 
events in 1985. 
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Pigure_l 

Suicide Rates Among Farmers by Year, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 

60-1 • 




r- 1 , i — 

1980 1981 1982 1933 1984 

YEAR 



SOURCE: Minnesota Centesr for Health Statistics 

State- tb-state variation in suicide rate across the 
surveillance j>eriod is depicted in Figure 2. it can be seen that 
the highest death, rate, among farmers within eech state occurred 
in the interval 1982-1984. South Dakota repor ted the highest 
suicide rate among farmers at the start of the surveiJ.lahce in 
1980 w_hi_le_ Montana reported the_ highest suicide rate during the 
last year of surveillance in 1985 Wisconsin farmers experienced 
the highest suicide rate during any year with 74 events reported 
per 100^000 farmers^ while North Dakota reported the lowest 
suicide rates during both 1980 and 1981 (22 suicide events per 
1OO>Q0O farmers). 

The proportion of suicides among farmers within the five 
states is depicted in Figure 3. With 33 percent ojaii farmers 
within the five state area^ _ Minnesota repor ted 31 percent of ail 
suicides during the survei^llancis period. In like manner North 
Dakota possessed 15 percent of all farmers and reported 11 
percent of all suicides and South. Dakota reported 14 percent of 
all suicideswithlS percent of all farmers. On the other hahd^ 
Wisconsin possessed 28 percent of all farmers^ yet reported 34 
percent of all su^icides_ and Montana reported 10 percent of all 
suicides with 8 percent of all farmers enumerated during the 
surveillance par iod. 

. .1^ Almost all farmers who committed suicide between 1980 and 
1985 were male (99 percent), reflecting the male composition of 
this occupation. Overall^ 49 percent were_ married and 32 j)ercent 
had never married. Table 2 below indicates that variation by 
marital status was observed across the five states. In 
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Figure 3 

Proportion of Suicides Among Farmers 
by State, 1980-1985 
(N = 589) 



Mohtdna 
10.0% 



North Dakota 
11.0% 



South Dakota 
14.0% 



Sbni-CE: Minnesota Center _>jr Health Statistics 

fable 2 

Proportion of Suicides Among Farmers 
by Marital Status and by State, 1980-1985 

(N = 589) 



State 



Marital 
Status 


Minnesota 


Montana 


North 
DaRota 


South 
DaRota 


Wisconsin 


Marr ied 


56% 


53% 


45% 


25% 


50% 


Never 












Married 


29% 


19% 


33% 


57% 


28% 


Widowed 


8% 


5% 


17% 


12% 


17% 


Divorced 


7% 


17% 


5% 


6% 


51 


SOURCE : 


Minnesota Center 


for Health 


Statistics 







particular^ Mbhtaha experienced an excess of suicides, among 
divorced farmers as opposed to the other four states and South 
Dakota experienced an excess of suicides among never married 
farmers when compared with the other four states. 
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Figure 4 depicts the overall suicide experience of farmers 



Figure 4 

Proportion of Suioides Among Farmers by Age, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 
(N = 589) 



Age 35-49 




SOURCE: Minneso'ca Center cor Health Statistics 

by age cohort across the five state area during the surveillance 
period. Farmers above the age of 50 are clearly^ at greatest risk 
of suicide (median^ a^e at j3eath jy^as 63 year s of age) , although 
farming as an occupaJ:_ion is demographicaliy older and decidedly 
more male than most occupations. 

Almost all victims of suicide were white (99 perceht) with 
American Indian farmers comprising one perceht of the total. 
Only Mbutaha and South Dakota reported suicides occurring among 
American Indian farmers or ranchers^ 

Figure 5 indicates that the propor t ion of suicides by 
calendar quarter was nearly equal. Oh a mohth-by-mpnth basis the* 
highest reported number of suicides occur red in May during the 
suryeillance period and the lowest frequencies occurred in 
February and August. Within South Dakota, suicide levels which 
were proportionately double that of other s^tates were typically 
repor^ted dur^ing March, and Montana experienced siTniiaj: phenomena 
dur ing May of each year i On the other hand, both South Dakota 
and Montana repor ted an usually low levels of suic ides dur ihg 
December of each surveillance year . . . levels typically one 
third that of the other three states^ 



Figure 5 

Proportion of Suicides by Time of Year, 
Farmers in All Study States, 1980-1985 

(N 589) 




SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

The day of week oh Which a suicide event occurs may suggest 
when intervention effort might be focused. Figure 6 indicates 
that 45 percent of all suicide events reported among farmers 
across the five states occurred on Sunday through 
Tuesday of a typical week. Thi?:ty-hine percent of all events 
occurred oh Thursday, Friday ajid Saturday, In terms of a single 
day, thirty-two percent of all victims chose either Sunday or 
Wednesday as the day on which to commit suicide. 

The time of day during which these suicides were reported to 
have occurred is depicted in Figure 7. Relatively few suicides 
occurred after midnight, however, twenty percent of all events 
occurred bet^ween the hours o£^^ 9 a.m. and 12:00 noon. Twenty 
nine percent occur red be twaen 12:00 noon and 6:00 p.m. 
Approximately^ 16 percent of ail suicijJes occurred between 6:00 
jp.m. and midnight (almost half of these events occurred between 
six and eight p.m.). 
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Day of W^sek oh Which Suicide Gccdrredr 
Farmers in All Study States^ 1980-1985 

(N = 589) 




13.0% 



SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

Figure 7 

Time of Dayl During Which Suicides Among Farmers 
Were Reported to Have Occurred^ 
All Study States, 1980-1985 
(N » 589) 



3-5:59 P.M. 
14.0% 



Noon-2:59 P.M. 
14.8% 



6-1159 P.M. 
15.4% 




Unknown 
12.9% 



Midnight-5-59 A.M 
7.8% 



6-8:59 A.M. 
13.5% 



1 The time at which the suicide occurred was unknown in 13 
percent of all reported cases. 



SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 



The inr:th6d associated with suicides among farmers across the 
five statrr is shown in Pigfure 8. Firearms accbuhted for most 
events; he iging was a distant second. The use of cutting 
instrument 3 or drugs, or resort to drowning or jumping from 
heights ^ counted for almost four percent of the methods chosen 
by farm-, s who were suicide victims. There were no observed 
signifi'int differences in method of suicide between the five 
stateis 

Figure 8 

Method of Suicide Among Farmers, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 
(N = 589) 




SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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SUICirE AMONG FARM WOMEN 



Womeriy other than those who were farmers^ farm operators or 
farm workers^ were also consider ed at risk of farm-related 
suicide. These women had to possess a "connection" to a farming 
enterprise . ._ v a connection which was denoted bccupationally as 
housewife^ homemaker^ etc, and whose mar ital status was depicted 
on the death certificate as: married^ never married^ widowed or 
divorced . 

_ Figure 9 depict^s change in the rate of suicide from 1980- 
1985 amonc; women who had ever married and who resided on farms 
within the five state area^ Both 1980 and 1982 displayed the 

_ Figure 9 

Suicide Rates Among Ever Married Women 
Who Resided on Farms, All Study States^-, 

1980-1985 
(N = 43) 



5-1 




1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

Year 



No State-by-state analysis is reported due to the small 
observed frequencies within each state. 

SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

highest death rates (5.7 and 5.8 events per 100^000 ever married 
womeh). At the end of the sur vjei llance per iod the death rate 
resulting from suic:ide had dropped to 1.7 events per 100^000 
womehr a reduction of 341 percent. 

Figure 10 indicates the proportions of this population by 
marital status who committed suicide during the surveillance 
period. Farm women who were married and never married accounted 
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for almost all suicides. 



Figure 10 

Proportion of Farm Women Who eoniniitted Suicide ^ 
by Marital Status, All Study States, 1980-1985 

(N = 43) 






Widowed 




4.7% 



SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 



Among farm women, only those who were "married" committed 
suicide in North Dakota whereas only "never married" women linked 
to a farm enterprise committed suicide in South Dakota. In 
Minnesota and Wisconsin the majority of suicides among farm women 
were committed by married women (58 and 89 percent respectively)^ 
and in Montana^ t two never married farm 

women committed suicide during 1980-1985. 



Minnesota and South Dakota each reported more than ohe^ 
fourth of these- suicides while Wisconsin had 21 percent of the 
total. North Dakota 16 percent, and Montana nine percent. 

Ninety-three percent of farm women who cbmmi tted suicide 
were white. American Indian women accounted for seven percent of 
these suicides, all of which occurred in South Dakota. 



Figure 11 below indicates 
suicide events occur red during 
September. Sixty-six percent 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 



that almost two- thirds of these 
the interval from April through 
of these events occurred on a 

(See Figure 12). Wednesday held 



the fewest number of events — 2 percent. 

Figure il 

Proportion of Suicides by Time of Year, Farm Women 
All Study States, 1980-1985 
{N « 43) 




SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

Figure 12 

Day of Week on Which Suicide Occurred, Farm Women 
in All Study States, 1980-1985 
(N = 43) 



Tuesday 
11.8% 




SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Figure 13 suggests there were two time intervals of a 

typical day during which suicides aihdn^ farm women were most 
likely to occur: the interval between 9:00 a.m. and 12 noon and 
the interval between 6:00 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. The tirae interval 
between 3:00 a.m„ and 6:00 a.m. posted the fewest suicide events 
during the surveillance period* 

Figure 13 

Time of Dayl During Which Suicida Occurred^ 
Farm Womeh^ All Study States^ 1980-1985 

(N = 43) 



6-8-59 P.M. 




18.4% 





3-5 59 P.M. 
9.2% 



9-11:59 P.M. 
10.3% 



Nodh-2:59 P.M. 
8.0% 



9-11:59 A.M. 
18.4% 




Mi*ight-2:59 A.M. 
103% 



3-5 59 A.M. 
2.3% 



6-a-59 A.M. 
8.0% 



^ The time of suicide event was unknown in 13 percent of all 
hbmemaker cases. 

SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

The age cohort of farm women at greatest risk of suicide 
included those betweenl 35 and 44 years of agei This age cohort 
was responsible for 37 percent of all suicide events. Those 
be tween the ages of 50 and 64 accduhted for another 28 percent of 
all suicide^s. You ng^ women between ihe ages of 20 and 34 years 
accounted for 21 percent of these suicides while those above the 
age of 64 accounted for i4 percent of all suicides. It is clear 
that women who reside on farms exhibit a different pattern of 
risk by age cohort than do male farmers. 

_ The method associated with 5elf-ih£lJ.cted death is depi 

in Figure 14, Firearms led all methods, accouhtihg for 28 

percent of all suicides. Exposure to gaseous substances and 
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Figure 14 
Method of Suicide Among Farm Women, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 
(N = 43) 




SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

hanging each accouhtesd for 23 per cent while drug overdosing 
resulted in death 16 percent of the time. browning claimed nine 
percent of all victims. The role of firearms in suicide deaths 
of women has expanded nationally since i97d« These results 
suggest that a similar trend is evidenced among ever married 
women who reside on farms. 
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SUICID2 HMOHG FARM ffORKBRS 



: Farm workers are, by definition, embloyees within a farm 

enterprise, fts Figure 15 suggests, . these workers were at a much 
lower risk of suicide than that of farmers. The temporal pattern 
across the surveillance period was also different with lo85 
recording the highest suicide death rate of the time interval 
As was observed among farraers^ nearly all victims were male; onlv 
pne female victim was identified. Unlike either farmers or 
homem^akers, the proportion of American Indian farm workers who 
committed suicide was compar at i viily much larger. Twenty four 
percent of all farm workers who committed suicide were American 

Figure 15 

Suicide Rates Among Farm Workers by Year, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 
(N = 100) 
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SOURGE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Indian and 
evidenced 
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_percent were white. While each of the five states 
. white suicide victims who were farm workers, no 

American Indian farm workers in Minnesota or Wisconsin committed 
suic ide . 



Figure 16 depicts the marital status of farm Worker suicide 
victims. Across the five states, "married" and "never married" 
suicije victims were of equal proportions. State- to-state 
variation was observed with the proportion of "never married" 
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Figure 16 _ 

Marital Status of Farm Workers Who Committed Suicide 
All Stud^ States^ 1980-1985 
(N = 100) 




Widowed 
50% 



SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

victims, in Minnesota^ Montana and North Dakota exceeding that of 
"married" victims. The reverse was observed for South Dakota and 
Wisconsin where more "married" farm workers committed suicide 
than did "never married" farm workers. 

The age composition of farm workers who committed suicide is 

depicted in Figure 17. _ The composition is markedly different 
from that of farmers. Across all states in th^ study almost half 
were aged^ 34 or under Lonly North Dakota and Wisconsin differed 
with 25 percent and 43 percent of all suicide events occurring to 
those under age 34). Proportionately few victims were aged 65 or 
overr or under the age of 20 years. 
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Figure 17 

Age Composition of Farm Workers Who Conutiitted Suicide , 
All StucJy States, 1980-1985 
(N = 100) 




L8-19 >fears 
7.0^ 



<1S 
1.0% 



75+ Years 

5-0% 



55-7^ Years 

9.0% 



50-64 Years 

18.0% 



SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

Figure 18 depicts the temporal distribution of suicides 
among farm Workers^ The ihtejcyal beginning in November and 
ending in April accounted for 56 piercent of all events. March 
and April led all periods with 22 percent and_ Sejptember through 
October had the fewest evehts--ll percent. It should be noted 
that this pattern is different from farxners for whom low 
frequencies were reported for the months of February and August. 
Farm workers in Montana and North Dakota committed 32 and 50 

percent of all relevant suicides in March and April while 

Minnesota's highest monthly to^^^^ July (20 percent)^ 

South Dakota reported 36 percent of ail farm worker events in the 
December through February interval and Wisconsin's high month was 
January with 29 percent o£ all events across the surveillance 
period. 
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Figure 18 

Proportion of Suicides by Time ofYear^ 
Farm Workers^ All Study States^ 1980-1985 

(N = 100) 




SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

Figure 19 indicates the dispersion of these suicides du 

Figure 19 

Day of Week oh Which Suicide Occurred^ 
Farm Workers, All Study States, 1980-1985 

(N = 100) 



Wednesday 
14.0% 



Thursday 

13.0% 




80% 



SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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a typical week of the sarveiiiance j>eriod. Saturday held the 
highest proportion with 23 jpercent of ail events, and Sunday and 
Friday accounted for the smallest proportion~8 percent on each 
day. Sixty one percent of these events occurred on Monday 
thr^u^h Thursday. The highest proportions, by day of week varied 
among the states^ The greatest number of suicides occurred to 
farm workers in Minnesota on Saturday (40 percent), in Montana on 
Tuesday (26 percent)^ in North Dakota on Thursday (33 percent), 
in South^ Dakota on Saturday (24 percent), and in Wisconsin on 
Monday (24 percent) . 

The time of day during which these suicides were reported to 
have occurred is depicted in Figure 20. Unlike suicides 

Figure 20 _ 

Time of Dayl Durihgf Which Suicides . 
Among Farm Workers Were Reported to Have Occurred, 
All Study States^ 1980-1985 
(N = 100) 
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9-11:59 A.M. 
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9-11:59 P.M. 
9.0% 



Unknown 
12.0% 



6-8 59 A.M. 




13.0% 





Midnight-2-59 A.M. 

12.0% 



3-5:59 A.M. 
9.0% 



■'• The time at which the suicide occurred was unknown in 12 
percent of all reported cases. 

SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

occurring to farmers, a sizeable proportion of these events 
occurred between midnight and 6:0(3 a.m. (21 percent of the 
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totai)^ while 30 percent occurred between the hours of 6:00 a^m. 
and ±2:00 noon^ The proportion of suicides which occurred 
between 6:00 p.m. and midnight was the smallest of any six-hour 
time frame — i7 percent. 

The method by which farm workers committed suicide is 
depicted in Figure 21. Deaths resulting from firearms accounted 

_ Figure 21 
Method of Suicide Among Farm Workers^ 
All Study States^ 1980-1985 
(N = 100) 




SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

for most suicides; hanging was a distant second at 27 percent^ 
and other methods were used in 22 percent of these cases. 
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CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS^ AGED 20 AND YOUNGER 



For the purposes of this analysis anyone aged 20 or younger 
who resided on a farm where parents farmed full-time^ arid who 
committed suicide during the interval fro n 1980 through 1985 was 
classified as a child or adolescent suicide victim. There were 
6 0 * s u i c i d e s d u ring t h e period under s u r veil lance , d i s t r i b u t e d 
across the five states as shown in Figure 22i Because of extreme 
difficulty confronted when attempting to estimate the size of the 

Figure 22 
Distribution of Suicides Occurring 
Among Adolescents^ All Study States, 
1980-1985 
(N « 60) 



Montana 
8.0% 



North Dakota 
7.0% 



South. Dakota 
20.0% 




SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 



child or adolescent populations at r isk _( i.e._/_ aged 20 or under 
and living, oh a "f ull-time"_f ar m) from 1981-1985/ it cannot be 
determined at this time if these state- tp-state proportions 
contain greater or fewer events than expected.** 



* Excluded in this analysis are two suicides re >rted to 
have involved adolescents whj5_ livjed^ on "hqbhy^ f arras." r or ty-two 
of these adolescent victims were ^tudents^ 18 were either 
employed as farm workers or farming themselves. 

** The relevant state census data centers are currently 
developing and testing methodology which may yield the requisite 
estimates of the adolescent populations only. 
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The proportion of yictims by age is depicted in Figure 
It can be noted th; t most victims were aged sixteen or older w 
a median age of 18.4 years. 

Figure 23 

Age of Suicide Victims Who Resided on Farms ^ 
Child or Adolescent^ 
All Study States, 1980-1985 
(N = 6b) 
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Health Statistics 



The proportion of suicides which occurred year-to-year 

depicted in Figure 24. Variation is observed and the pattern 

Figure 24 

Proportion of Suicides Occurring to 

Children and Adolescents Who Resided on Farms ^ 
All Study States^ 1980-1985 
(N = 60) 




1984 
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SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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different from that of other populations at risk such as farihers 
or farm women? however^ little significance can be attached since 
the observed frequency of these events from year to year is low 
and the variation displays characteristic random behavior 
associated with suicide phenomena in general. 

Nearly all child and adolescent victim^ were^ 
Pigtare 25)^ confirming gender pa t terns obser ved in other 
epidemiologic studies of young suicide victims. Most victims 

Figure 25 _ _ 
Gender of Child and Adolescent Suicide Victims 
Residing on Farms^i 
All study States^ 1980-1985 
(N = 60) 




SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

were never married (75_ percent) , obviously a strong correlate 
with the observec" age of these victims^ Eigh - out of ten victims 
were white and two out of ten were of American Indian descent. 

Figure 26 indicates the temporal distribution of these 
events by month across the six year surveillance period. Little 
variation was detected . . . a very modest excess proportion was 
observed for the first quarter of each year ^ reflect ing events 
principally occurring in January of each surveillance year. 
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Figure 26 
Month inWhich Suicide Occurred , 
Child and Adolescent Suicide Victims 
Residing on Farms^ 
All Study States, 1980-1985 
(N ^ 60) 




SOURCE: Minnesota Center fo^ Health Statistics 

Some variation in suicide eveut by day of the week was 
observed for these young victims. Figure 27 indicates that 

Figure 27 

bay of Week on Which Suicide Occurred , 
Child and Adolescent Suicide Victims 
Residing on Farms, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 
(N = 60) 
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Friday through Sunday accounts for 53 percent of all events 
reported* Mid-week clearly held the lowest portion of all events 
across the surveillance period (17 percent) , 

As a temporal di mens io time of day may offer a significant 

factor upon which to Bu^iid part of an intervention strategy 
focused upon child or adoiesjsent suicide victims. Twenty-three 
percent of these events occurred late at nighty while fewer 
events occurred between 6:00 a.m. and noon. The evening hours 
between 9:00 and midnight held 13 percent of all events. 

Figure 28 

Time of Day During Which Suic?,de Occurred^ 
Children, and Adolescents Residing on Farms ^ 
All Study States^ 1980-1985 
(N = 60) 
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^idnight-2*59 A.M. 
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SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 

The methods associated with these suicide deaths are 
depicted in Figure 29. Use of firearms caused three fourths of 
these deaths^ proportionately more than for any other population 
cohort described in this study^ All other methods accounted for 
25 percent of the deaths occurring to children and adolescents 
across the surveillance period. 
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Figure 29 

Method d£ Suicide Among Children and 
Adolescents Residing on Farms y 
All Study StateSr 1980-1985 
(N = 6C) 
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SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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AeeuRAeY dp suicide statistics* 

Information contained in this report is based on analysis of 
mortality data compiled from death certificates filed in each of 
the five states. The number of suicides specified in the records 
reflects the judgments and professional opinions of the 
physicians^ coroners^, or medical examiner s who cer tify the 
medical/legal cause of death oh the death cer tificatej. Suicide 
statistics based on death certificates probably understated the 
true number of suicides in this study due to two reasons: 

1) inadequate information on which to make a determination of 
suicide as the cause of death. 

Without an explicit comntunicaLtion by the victim that 
the death was sel_f--inf licted, the death might be 
er ronequsiy ru_led_ a_s_ an accident or will be 

ruled as undetermined. ^In other circumstances^ there 

may be either conscious or unconscious attempts to 
obscure information necessary to make the determination 
of suictde> as in the case of a family deliberately 
withholding or unconsciously denying information to 
avoid stigmatizing themselves or the victim. 

2) Certifier bias or error. 

The certifier may be influenced in recording ah 
accurate cer tif icatiph of_ suicide because of pressures 
brought to bear by fa;nily or friends of the suicide 
victim, ftisor error in judgment may occur on the part 
of the certifier because of inadequate criteria or 
standards for Tn^king a determinat ion of death by 
suicide given ^a particular set of circumstances. That 
is, based on the same set of information^ two 
certifiers may rule iifferentiy as to whether the death 
should or should hot be determined to be suicide. 



* Credit is acknowledged to the Violence Epidemiology 
Branchr Center for Health Promotion and Educatiohr Cehters for 
Disease Control for the observations contained in this sectioh of 
the report. 




RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FORTHSR STUDY 

Suicide is a very coinple>: phenomena^ therefore additional 
epidemiological research is often necessary in order to 
adequately explore its etiology. Accordingly, the following 
recommendations emanate from analysis completed to date: 

(1) A case control (retrospective) study needs to be 
completed. Such a study would involve comparisons of 
r es_iden t f ar m populations with other occupational 
cohorts as well as other farm populations not engaging 
in suicide and would collect additional data necessary 
for exploration of this phenomena. 

(2) - A prospective surveillance cbmpohent for data years 

1986-19 10 needs to be continued. This ph^se is 
essential in order to complete the universe of cases 
identified dur ing the interval 1980-1990 . 

(3) An ecological analysis is also essential in order to 
address issues associated with both economic and rural 
policy change and its relation to mental stress and 
suicide among farm populations. 

(4) Research endeavor needs to be continued which is 
focused on intervention within human populations. Most 
suicides, including^ those occur r ing on farms, are 
preventable and additional research may yield the 
programatic designs which agencies and households in 
rural areas can efficiently deploy. 
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Estimaced NijTiber of Farmers^, Other Farm Operators, Farm Wives2, 
Farm Laborers and Farms, Five. North Central States, 
1978-1985 



Data Year 



State i Category 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



Farmers 71,090 

Other Operators 27,585 

Farm Wives 65^820 

Farm Laborers 170,530 

Farms 98,670 



70,280 
27,350 
65,070 
166,500 
97,600 



69,490 
27,110 
64,340 
162,700 
96,500 



68,610 
26,880 
63,530 
158,600 
95,400 



67,740 
26,640 
62,720 
154,670 
94,360 



66,870 
26,400 
61,920 
150,800 
93,200 



66,050 
26,170 
61,160 
146,800 
92,200 



65,250 
25,930 
60,420 
142,300 
91,100 



Montana ^ 

Farmers 16,855 

Other Operators 6,710 

Farm Wives _ 15,606 

Farm. Laborers 40,190 

Farms 23,565 



16,866 
6,701 
15,617 
38,800 
23,566 



16,877 
-6,691 
15,627 
37,500 
23,567 



16,887 
6,682 
15,636 
36,150 
23,569 



16,898 
6,672 
15,646 
34,750 
23,570 



16,909 
6,663 
15,656 
33,420 
23,571 



16,919 
6,653 
15,666 
32,000 
23,572 



16,930 
6,644 
15,676 
30,650 
23,574 



North Dakota 

Fantiers 34,080 

Other Operators _ 6 , 270 

Farm Wives 31,550 

Farm Laborers 55,430 

Farms 40,360 



33,270 
6,160 
30,810 
51,600 
39,750 



32,380 
6,055 
29,980 
47,700 
38,400 



31,450 
5,950 
29,120 
43,980 
37,450 



30,590 
5,840 
28,320 
39,980 
36,430 



29,550 
5,730 
27,360 
36,010 
35,475 



28,750 
5,620 
26,620 
32,080 
34,490 



27,800 
5.515 
25,740 
28,300 
33,500 



Sooth Dakota 

Farmers 31,670 

Other Operators 7,070 

Farm Wv/es 29,320 

Farm Laborers 48,250 

Farms 38,740 



31,330 
7,020 
29,060 
46,6D0 
38,670 



30,990 
6,975 
28,690 
45,000 
37,990 



30,610 
-6,930 
28,340 
43,300 
37,550 



30,270 
-6,880 
28,030 
41,650 
37,150 



29,900 
6,835 
27,690 
40,005 
36,750 



29,600 
6,790 
27,410 
38,400 
36,300 



29,270 
6,740 
27,100 
36,900 
36,000 



Wisopnsin 

Farmers 59,220 58,950 

Other Operators 27,280 26,530 

Parm Wives 54,830 .54,580 

Farm Laborers 165,360 164,330 

Farms 86,500 ^5.500 



58,600 
25,770 
54,260 
163,430 
84,200 



58,270 
25,015 
53,950 
162,330 
83,400 



57,940 
24,260 
53,650 
161,500 
32,199 



57,610 
23,505 
53,340 
160,500 
81,150 



57,310 
22,750 
53,070 
159,550 
80,050 



56,990 
21,990 
52,770 
158,700 
79,100 



- f^mer_s_^wh(^ principal occupation was listed in the 1978 and 1982 Census of Agriculture 

timi ff^f?,^f who are farmiTSrt 

wal^ Montana (19^^^^^^ 2''Bir n Iapm °^p^^.'^l^^^^^^^^^ "f ^ reduction^ number ot farmers by^t^te 

if^i nofl:)^ nl^ 11' ^^^^^ W^""esota (19781 28.0%, (1982) 28.4%; North Dakota (1978) 

15.5%, (1982) 16.0%; South Dakota (1978) 18.3%, (1982) 18.5%; and Wisconsin (1978) 31.5%, (1982) 

ino Wives .was -estimated for the six-year surveillance period using the ratio of 

108 males to 100 females (Farm Population of the United states, 1985, U.SJDA). 

•periJ.^^^"'"^*'^^ ^" rounded as the change in frequencies was so small across the surveillance 
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Table 1 

Number of Suicides and Eteath Rates 
AmOTig Fanners Aged 18 and Over by Year, 
Ail Study States!, 1980-1935 



Surveillance 
Year 

1980 



Estinated 
Size of 
Population^ 

208,337 



Number of 
Suicides 

92 



Suicide 

Death Fate 
Per 100,000 
Populaticai 

44.2 



1981 
1982 
3.983 
1984 



205,827 
203,438 
200,839 
198,629 



86 
118 
lid 
101 



41.8 
58.0 
54.8 
50.8 



1985 



196,240 



82 



41.7 



The five study states were Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisccnsin (also in Tables 2-13) . 

^ eniy individuals whose principal occt^tion was farming are included 

in these estinrates (1983 is an actual enumeration). Please refer to Appendix 
A for additional detail. 



SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Table 2 

Number of Suicides and Death Rates Among Farm Laborers 
by Year, All Study States, 1980-1985 



Sorveillahce 
Year 

1980 



Estimated 

Size of 

Popolation 

457,330 



Number of 
Suicides 

14 



Suicide 
Death Rate 
Per 100,000 

Populaticm^ 

3.1 



1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



444,360 
432,550 
420,735 
408,830 
397,350 



18 

i? 

19 
l3 

19 



4.1 
3.9 
4.5 
3.2 
4.8 



SC3URCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Table 3 

Number of Suicides and Death Rates fimong 
Farm Women Who Had Ever Married,! All Study 
States, 1980-1985 



Surveillance 
Year 

1980 



Estimated 
Size of 
PopulatiCTi 

192,897 



Nonijer of 
Suicides 

11 



Suicide 
Death Rate2 

Per 100,000 Populatiaa 
5.7 



1981 



190,576 



2.6 



1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



188,366 
185,966 
183,926 
181,706 



ii 

6 
7 

3 



5.8 
3.2 
3.8 
1.7 



Women who had never married, yet resided on farms are excluded from this 
analyses since the size of the pcpolation at risk could not be estimated. 
2 

Because tills death rate is calculat with ctoserved frequencies which are 
very small, caution must be exercised in their interpretatiai. 



SCUPCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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fable 4 

Namber of Suicides ^^hg Farmers 
Aged 18 and Over by Sex and by Year, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 



Nuitibcr of 
Suicides 

Surveillance 



Year Female Male 

1980 2 90 

1981 0 86 

1982 1 117 

1983 6 no 

1984 6 101 

1985 1 31 
Total 4 585 



SOOICE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Table 5 

Number aiid Prqpbrticai of Suicides 
Reported AmcHig Farmers 
by Age Cohort and by State ^ 
All Study States, 1980-1985 



CeAiort 



<20 



# % 



3 2 



# % 



0 0 



1 1 



» s 
1 1 



Mi nneso ta Btaitana Ifortfa Dakota South Dakota Wi sco n s i n Tota3^ 

- # % # % 



IQ 2 



2Q-34 



13 7 



9 15 



6 9 



12 14 



22 11 



62 11 



35-49 



26 15 



7 12 



7 11 



13 16 



19 



72 12 



50-64 



54 30 



22 37 



19 29 



25 30 



5k\ 27 174 29 



65-74 



47 26 



10 17 



21 32 



18 21 



48 24 144 24 



75+ 



36 20 



Total 179 



11 19 



59 



12 18 



66 



15 18 



84 - 



53 26 127 22 



201 



589 



SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Table 6 

Proportion of Suicides Reported Among Fanners by Mcxith, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 



Mcaith 



Minnesota 



McMitana 



IJorih Dakota 



Scxitii Dakota 



Wisconsin 



Februcury 
March 



9 

H 
9 



6 
5 
4 



5 
5 
8 



6 

4 

13 



i6 
i3 

15 



/^cil 

May 

June 



19 
12 
16 



6 
9 
5 



8 
4 

2 



5 
10 
4 



18 
27 
18 



July 

August 

S^tortoer 



18 
16 
21 



5 
2 
5 



6 
4 
8 



10 
4 
7 



16 
i3 

id 



October 

Nbvaitoer 

Decanber 



12 
15 
21 



6 
4 
2 



6 
3 
7 



10 
8 
3 



18 
16 

21 



Total 



179 



59 



66 



84 



201 



SCXJPCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Table 7 

Mcithod of Suicide Among Farmers ^ Age, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 



Method 



Age Cc^iort 



<20 20-34 35-49 50-64 65-74 
Years Years Years Year:; Years 



75+ 

Years Total 



Firearms 



44 



53 



11/ 



100 76 396 



Hanging 



U 



10 



35 



31 



35 124 



Gas 



13 



lb 



46 



Other 



7 23 



Ttital 



10 



62 



72 174 



144 



127 589 



SOOHZE; Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Table 8 

Number and Preportion^ of Suicides Among Farm Vfcmen 
Aged 18 and Older by Marital Status, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 



Marital 
Status 



Minnesota Mmitana North Dakota South Dakota Wisconsin Total 
11 ii #% #% #% #% 



Mtxried 



7 58.3 2 50.0 



7 100 



0 0.0 



8 88.9 24 56 



Never 
Married 



Widowed 



Total 



3 25.0 2 56.0 



12 



0 o.d 



1 8.3 0 0.0 0 G.O 



Divorced 1 8.3 0 0.0 0 0.0 



11 0.0 

0 d.o 

0 0.0 

11 



0 0.0 16 37 



1 11.1 2 5 



0 0.0 12 



43 100 



Propor- 
tional 
Total by 
State 



- 27.9 



- 9.3 



- 16.3 



- 25.6 



Proportions may not total 100% due to rounding. 



- 20.9 



SOOKE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Table 9 

Method of Suicide Among Farm Women 
By Age, All Study States, 1980-1985 



- Age Cohorts 

Method 20-34 Years 35-49 Years 50-64 Years 65+ Years Total 

Drugs 3 3 10 7 

Gas 0 3 5 2 10 

Hanging 0 5 2 3 10 

Drowning 0 2 114 

Firearms 6 3 3 0 12 



Total 9 16 12 6 43 



SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Table 10 
Marital Status of Farm Wbrkers 
Who Ccmnittea Suicide, ftU Study 
States, 1980-1985 



Marital 
Status 



State 



Minaesota Mgataaa North Dakota South Dakota Wiscxyisin 
# i # % f % # % # % 



Total 



# % 



Married 



4 27% 



6 32% 2 17% 



15 45% 



11 52% 38 38 



Never 
Married 



8 53% 



8 42% 7 58% 



8 24% 



7 33% 



38 38 



Widowed 



1 7% 



5% 



0% 



2 6% 



5% 



5 5 



Divorced 2 13% 



4 21% 3 25% 



8 24% 



2 10% 19 19 



Total 



15 - 



19 



12 



33 



21 



100 



SCXJRCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Table ii 

Prpporatic« of Suicide Victims By ftge Cohort, 
Farm Workers, All Study States, 1980-1985 



State 

Minnesota Montana North Dakota South Dakota Wisccffisin Total 

ftge 

18 d 5% b 0 0 1% 

18-19 13.3% 10% d 3 4.8% 6% 

20-34 46.7% 25% 25% 54.6% 38% 40% 

35-49 6.7% 15% 41.7% 24.2% 19% 21% 

50-64 20% 20% 25% 15.2% 14.3% 18% 

(55-74 13.3% 10% 8.3% 0 19.1% 9% 

75+ 0 15% d 3% 4.8% 5% 

TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 



SCXJICE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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Table 12 
Distribution of Suicide Victims 
Age^ Children and Adolescents, 
All Study States, 1980-1985 



(Note: This table contains very sma^ therefore extreme caution 

must be deployed vAien deriving inferences.) 



Age 


Minnesota 


bfohtaha 


North Dakota 


South Dakota 


Wisconsin 


Total 


11 


e 


i 


0 


0 


6 


1 


15 


4 


i 


6 


2 


i 


8 


16 


1 


0 


b 


2 


3 


6 


17 


2 


i 


b 


4 


3 


10 


18 


3 


b 


i 


2 


7 


13 


19 


3 


2 


2 


1 


7 


15 


20 


2 


d 


i 


± 


3 


7 


Total 


15 


5 


4 


12 


24 


60 



SOURCE: Minnesota Center for Health Statistics 
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-LOCAL f ILf NUM«CR 



MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF HEALtH 
S«ctidh of Vttil Statistics 

CERTiFiCATE GF DEATR __ 



STATE FILE NUMBER 



t DECEASED - NAME 



3 Date of death mo o«y 



LMt tirtnavv) 



1^ -\JnOf Oft* y—t- i 


Ac Una*' -On* 0«y 


S GATE DF BIRTM 


Mo 


o«y 




e RACE 


1 Monthi Day* 


^Wourt M;nuf«t 













7D LOCATIDN OF eiATH iC>Tv or Town»n.o) 



• . ■IRTHPLACE {Sw o# For«ir« Country) 



7e HOSPITAL OR OTHER INSTITUTION - N«m« Clf not m •itn^r.-Cv* Stf«« 
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15* RESIDENCE -STATE 
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23a CERTIFICATION - PHYSICIAN MO Oav 
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INJUAY at work iSOCCily Ytior NOI 



•♦Our OF tNjuAr 
28c 



29 



IMPORTANT rNSTRUCnONS FOR COMPCETION OF CCRTiriCXTC 

Reasa rafar 4b FUNERAL DIRECTORS' HANDBOOK ON DEAtH AKib FETAL DEAtH REGISTRATiON for detailad instructions on complation of each item. 

NORTH DAKOTA CENTURY^CC^^^^ (2^^)^ v_i&.DEATH REQiSTRATrONliroyidw thaLa daaift cartJfLcata fOf_aach^Mth_whictt^ccurs in thii^ate siialt be 
flladw'jh ma local Tagittrar of diatrjct (county) in which tha daath qccurrad within fiftaan dayaaftar such daath. If tha place of death is unknown, tdeaih 
caaifieata-shiU befiied JoJha-teglitratioriaistHa (county) in wliich a dead body is found within fifteen days after such occurrence: if death occurs on a moving 
conveyance, a death certificate shall be filed in the registration dlstnct (county) in which the dead body was first removed from the conveyance. 

The JlEAtTH STATISTICS HEGUtATJONS {R23«.1-0i. Sec. 01.200) jjrbvldfrthai all certificates and records relatjf^^' to vital events must either be prepared on 
• typewrjtaf with a b!a^ rJbbon er printed lagiWyJrL blaclC-ttOiaUKimg ihK turther, thit all stghatures shall be efiiered in black, nohfadihg ^nk. (NOTE It is 
preferred that certificatea be typewritten and that the typewritter ribbon be changed frequently to insure legibility in microfilming ana issuance of certified copies.) 

j.tanit.ja«_-_ e «re to ba CQiapitt^QQlyj^i^i^ r^yj^ed by i coroner. All items of Information on the certificate are to be comoleted 

In full or a Mtlsfactory account for their omMon given. 

Any^uettione »ii^Kriiiiaih«-P»pef jirtparitlofi^t^a-fUtog df-certificitaikara to be directed t64ihe DWlaibn of Vital Records. Office of Statistical Services. 
North Dakota State Department of Health. Blamarcfc. North Dakota 585G5 (Telephone Uoi 2244360): 
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STATE OF SOUTH MKpT* 

WAimiWltOrjIiALTM 

CERTIFICATE OF DEATH 



149 



^DECEDENT - NAME 



fTC i VtCI#T > 



criY. town: o« location or dcatm 

A 



aG€ — i*»T 

•IITMOAV I VfAtSl 



STATE Of MIX I M MQT IM U 1 .* . NAMI 
COVMrtTI 



SOCiAl SCCURITY NUMMR 




7 



DATE Of fttitH nMOMfM. b*v. 

VffAl I 



Date Of DCATH I mOntm. o*t. TtAii 
1 



COJNtY Of OCATH 



HOSFUAt Ot OTHEt MSTITUTIOH^NAMC nf mot im tiTMfi. civff «T«tT **« mumMi ■ 



CITIZEN Of WHAT COUNTf 7 



MAtRtED. N6VER jaAMBE^ 
WMWEb. 6ivb«CC6 I VfCirr I 



USUAi OCCUfATON lOIVff IMO OP WOM 



ooMi ovaiMO MOtT or 



CITY. TOWN. OR LbCATIOH AHO ZIF COPC 



ir HOS^ OM INST in4ic«t« 



SUtVIVMC SFOU5E < t» Wit, oivt huio«m mmW i 



KINO 911 IMSMESS 0« INDUSTRY 



l«( 



PV VII 0« MO I 



STKfT AND NUMiCR 



mQTMIR^^ImaiOCN name 



iXAlR^AS-CAUS£D AYL 



MAKlHC^^AQDIlESS- 



itraiiT 01 i.p 0 MO . c«Tv o« iqwm, tT*ri, 



CAU.^E 
WORK 



Line no. 



COMUinOMt. rr AMT. 
wmtr.m oavi iiti ro 
«Aej &TI CA u.ti jo;. 

tVfMQ CAUtI iAiT 



5UI w. M At A lanUouiMit a> 



Sf LMf fOR fo). j^b). AND rc)I 



WAV DJECfASCO 
A VCTCRAN 

j7e.--l 



Dvf TO. 0« At A COMUOUfMCI Of- 

_M 



fART (I OTHER SICNiFICaHT CONDITIONS COMO«nOMi coMtntuhNC ro oiatn tuT mot ttLATio 10 Cauu CivIm tm vast i lot 



ACCiocNt. suicioc. homkudc. 

OR UMOCTERMUNED > VKt^r t 



IMJORV AT WOM- 
I ft»ICi>v Tit 01 mO I 




m 



■ momtm! o*v| VlAt I 



.nACE Of .lNiURY *• ^PH- f^CTOiv. 
OMici atoc . iTc I MKirv > 



HOUR OF INjURY 

Hi _ _ M 



AUtOiFSY 

« Tit 0« M0> 



MTWtIM OMMT AMD C 



WAS tAiZ RCFERRCO 
COWNER? 
^(SNcifr Yn or )«•) 



HOW INJURY OCCURRED < iMTit matuM o» tMiutr im »AiT 1 ot *AtT n. trtm ft 



lOCAtiON 
7*1 



(Couhfy: City or Town. Sttt*) 



2 !• ro »>M On of mit iiwow n dti. oecurf«d at d«« w«d 0<ac» and du* to fti« 



J ^ (»Mt CMifiV ar^ AM to in« cawwU) iiaiad 



OATe SiCnCO /M* 0«> V' « 


MOOR or DEATH 




If 


DATE SiCNCO 'Ma Oav »pi 


HOUR Of DEATH 


21b 


21c 


M 


xS 


22b 


32c 



NAME ANO AOORCS&Of CERTiriEA t^MvSiClAN. MCOiCAL ERAMINEM OM CORONEHi /fv^ ^' Prtmtt 

23 



BURIAL CREMATION. REMOVAL 
<SPEC1FY> 



OATE 

24^ 



• MONTH. DAY. YEARt 



CEMETERY OR CREMATORY— A/AMf 

24b - - - - 



FUNERAL HOM^—NAME AND ADDRESS 

ZSm 



LOCATION 

_24c 



CITY OR TOWN 



F.D. NUMBER 



FUNERAL OIRECTOR— SIGNATURE ANO NUMBER 

2Sb^ 



HAS 0276 «EV JAN 1978 



REGISTRAR— S/GA^A TURE 
26a 



EM8ALMER— 5/G/VArt//?£ A NUMBER 
IIF NOT EMBALMED-LEAVE BLANK) 



OATE RECEIVED BY LOCAL REGISTRAR 
26b 



60 

56 

ERIC 



D0HM40 
Chap69.WiiSr«ri 

TVp* or Prtm In 
Ink 



otPMmvnor HCALTH AMD Socuu: uitvicci 



ORIGINAL CERTIFICATE OF OEATtL 



STATE FitrNG Date 

^TATE DEATH NO. 



Cprr«ctiOriS& 
Amehdmenis 



Accident 
UCOD 



Natibnat S«tery 
CoLocii Codes 




P 



If * SIGNED (Moflth Oiy Yearj 



HOUR OF DEATH 



5^ _ - - _ -^b^ 

NAME OF ATTENDING PHvStClAN IF OTHER THAN CERTIFIER (Type or Pnnt) 

" aid 



NAME AND ADDRESS OF CERTIFIER IPHVSCIAN. M€DJCAL EXAWnER OR COROnER) {Typt Of Print) 

^3— 



22a On-theo««a-ot«Mmin»iioo.»n*onnv««f»g«non. m my ooimon death occi 
^ .""^■.^'* P'*ce and due to trt« c«iiS*{t) stated. 

SfS S*gnatufeaf>dTitif 



fgS OATE SIGNED I Month Oay YeirT 



PfiONOuNCED DEAD (Month Oay veari 

22d. 



HOUR OF DEATH 

ae. 



PRONOUNCED OEAO (HOuri 
22a. 



25 IMMEOIATE CAUSE 

PART 

Condition* 

*mcft oa<^ DUE TO OR as a COnSEOUEnCE OF 
-t5e^o 
imTiediate 
_ Cause 
staling ir * 
underlying 
cause 'aM (ci 



lENTER ONLY ONE CAUSE PER UNE FOR (a). (D). AND (c) ) 



I !nten#ai oetween 



DUE TO on AS A CONSEQUENCE OF 



I Interval oetween 
I 

_L 



PART 0TH6R SIGNIFICANT CONDiTlONS-CondilionsconinDuiing to oealh oul not related to cause gfven in PART I (a) 



j Interval oetween i 

1 



t Accident 
^2 Suicide 



^ 3. Homcide 
. 4 Undei 
5 Pend jnyest 



INJURY AT WORK 
2S« X~I *M I I No 



REGISTRAR 
24a Signature-J 



Date of injury iMOntn Day Year) 
260 



HOUR OF INJURY 
2dc 



PLACE OF iNJURY.At home larm streei. faciorv oMice Duiidino etc 
lSoecl^yl ^ 



OESCRiBE HOW INJURY OCCURRED 
28d 



AUTOPSY 

gfr I [yea I |no 



WAS MEOtCAL EXAMINER C 
COPONER NOTIFIED^ 

kr - \ I Yea I I No 



LOCATION SKeel or R F D No 
2SC 



City Of Village 



I DATE RECEIVED BY REGISTRAR ; Month DaT 
24b 
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DftEV GSE^Ig iVSM^ FOR 



Death Data 



Item 



Tfetal 



Code Structure 



Coding Instructions 



eS'RriFlCATE 



IdentificaticHi Number 

In state deaths 
ObdOi - 69999 

Out of state deaths 
90001 - 99999 



This applies for MN^^ther 
states' certificate numbers 
may vary in structure. 



VITAL E7ENT 
DATE 

Mcxith 



Day 



Year 



2 
2 



January 01 July— 

F^ruary 02 August- 



March- 
ftpril 
M^y— . 
June — 



-03 
-04 
-05 
-06 



October— 
Nbvenber- 
December- 



Unknown or not stated- 



-07 
-08 
-09 
-10 
-11 
-12 
-9S^ 



01-31 

Uhknowi or not stated- 



-99 



Last two digits of year 



SEX 



RESIDENGE 
OF DECEASED 

Country/ 
State 



County 



Male- — ■ 1 

FCTiale — ■ • ~ ~ ---2 

Undetermined or not stated-9 



Icwa- 



Minhesota- 
Mcxitana-— 



Nor til Dakbta- 
_&Hath Pakota- 
Wi scans, n-------- 



-16 
-24 
-27 
-35 
-42 
-5D 



NdEiS Code Structure for U.S. 
States. 



Minnesota Ccxinties-— 001-173 
(See Minn, Health Code ) 
Counties of other U.S. 

States— — NCHS^ Vital 

Records Geographic Classifi- 
cation, 1970 



For MN use only. 



ERIC 
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SB 



DB!m OODIKG FaraMP_F OR 

HJUnSTMSR EAEM-RFTATTO SOIdEE STUDY 

Iff 11 111 1 *^»>Wfc* 



Total 



:ucture 



Coding Ins true tiohs 



Affi - UNITS 



Years - less thai_ 100- 
Years - 10Q or more- 
Months — — - 
Weeks 



a^urs— — — - 
Minutes--^^^ 
Age Unknown- 



— 0 
— 1 

2 

=3 
~4 
—5 

6 

9 



alter highest order of age 
units. 





NUMBER OF 
UNITS 



Enter as statel. 
Unknown or not stated- 



!• ^When age is stated as idO 

-99 years or nore^ code Age 

Units (above) =iy and code 
balance as Nan±)er of Units. 



e: Age 105 - Code 1 
for units (in itan 
above) and 05 for 
number of units. 



2. When age is stated as 12 
years or less^, cornpare date 
of birth and date of death 
to insiire assignment of the 
correct unit code since 
months are scmetimss erron- 
eously reported as year. 

3. If age is_not stated^ 

derive the age by reference 
to date of birth and date 
of death, if date of birth 
is not given but unit is 
indicated as other than 
years > code the. appropriate 
unit and enter 23 for huiiF 
ber of units. If unit is 
indicated as year s^ code 
unit 9 and number of units 
99. 



63 

5q 



EAXTk GGKNS FQEWa FOR 



Death feta 



Tbtal 

It^ Pos, - Code Structure Coding Instructions 



AGE - 4. Fracticxis given in numbar 

OF of units should be ignored 

UNi^ ^ 

(cc^tinued) 5. if nunfcer of units are 

given with approximately, 
about, etc., enter as 
stated. 



STATUS 



UNDERLYING 
CAUSE OF 
DE^m 



Married or s<^>arated- — -1 
Never married or anriulled~2 

Widowed- -3 

Divorced ■ ■ - ^ -. ^ — — v .- — ,4 
Unknown 9 



1. Code 2 if_the following ar€ 
noted: "Indian marriage". 



1>-9 Codes 



TIME OF DAY 



120e^v 1159P 



"never", "NM", 



'none" . 

2. Code 1 if "yes" is noted. 



3. Code 9 if the following ar^ 
noted: "no", "not married", 
"unmarried". 



4. if the_narttai status iten 
is blank and the age of 
decedent is less than 12 
years, code 2. 



Cede as indicated on death 

records, adding a "P" in last 
PDsitiOT for PM or an "A" in 
last position for AM. 



.4:02 PM = 04D2P 
12:01 AM = 1201A 



Si 
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EAXft OQDBIS FSnmr FOR 



Death Data 



Itan 



Tbtal 
Pos. 



Code Structure 



Qodi^g InstruGticms 



CXXJJPATION 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 



Farmer ^ Farming^ ^anciier 
Farm laborer , Faxra Hand 
Housewife, Homsnaker 
Student 
UnBiipioyed 

Dual docupatxOT (fam- 
ing and other) 
Hcfcby Farming 
Otiier 
Unknown 



bo not include mechanics^ _ 
truck drivers, etc. connected 
with farm ir^ustry, but not 
actuaiiy involved in "farm- 
ing • 



Code "4", student, when age of 
deceased is under 16 or occu- 
pation listed as student. 

Code "5", unerrplpyed, when 
occupation is listed "none" or 
"unen5)lpyed". 

Code "6" if more than one oc- 
cupati<»i is listed, e.g. 
" teacher/farmer " . 



Code "7", ^f deceased lived on 
"h^ly farm" , e .g.,_ lived on 
farm^ worked in town, or was 
student/housewife arri lived on 
farm". 



Cede "8" if occupation of 
deceased fits none of the 
above categories. 

Code "9", unknown, when occti- 
paticm is listed "unknown" or 
when occi^tion is blank and 
guerjy ing has not pr oduced an 
answer to the occupation iton. 



1 = ?uiK3ai' 

2 = tei^ay 

3 = Tuef=^day 

4 = We^^iesday 

5 = Thurs/^ay 

6 = Frida . 

7 = Satur<>My 



will conputer generate if 
days of week are not avail- 
able. 
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IXSA OOpiNS FQEMAT FOR 
Death Data 



Total 

Itan Pos, Code Structure Coding Instructicxis 

RACE i 1 = White 

2 - Black 

3 = American Indian 

4 = Other 



B6 

62 



